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IBANEZ DENOUNCES FRUIT OF THE VINE 





“La a Bodega” an Indictment of Wine Drinking i in 
Spain—Religious Problem in Mr. Galsworthy’ - 
New Novel—Latest Works of Fiction © 


LA BODBGA (THE FRUIT OF beig ' Sie, 
Ves Blasco - Ibanez. lated 
from the Spanish by Isaac Goldbers. Au- 
thorized Americ edition. New York: 
EB. P. Dutton & Co. 

HE Spanish novelist wrote ‘la 
Bodega,’’ and it ‘appeared in Spain 
sixteen years ago. But if it had 
just come from his pen it could not 

have a more timely interest for American 
readers, to whom it is now presented for 
the first time. For it deals with a ques- 
tion that is this Summer being hotly de- 
bated ail over the United States, that is 
filling columns upon columns in the news- 
papers and is arousing much keen feeling 
in every part of the country. In the same 
dispassionate, critical way in which Ibanez 
studied the national sport of bull-fighting 
and its influence upon the Spanish popu- 
lace in ‘* Blood and Sand °’ and turned his 
attention to the effect of a tyrannical re- 
ligion embedded in a monarchical State in 
“The Shadow of the Cathedral,’’ so in 
* La Bodega” he in story form 
the results of his study of the universal 
habit of wine drinking upon the Spanish 
people of both high and low degree, but 
especially upon the very poor. 

It must be said at the very start that 
those who are demanding the exemption 
of ** light wines and beer ’’ from the pros- 
pective constitutional amendment concern- 
ing alcoholic drinks will get no backing 
and no comfort, so far as wines are con- 
cerned, -from this novel. And as for those 
who are fond of referring to ‘the wine- 
drinking nations of Europe as proof that 
the is whol and desirabl 
Sefior Ibanez's novel points an accusing 
finger at them that says ‘* You lie!’ as 
plainly as if it were printed in capital let- 
ters. upon every page. The story is painted 
upon a broad and crowded canyas with 
great and varied detail and the spirit of 
** The Fruit of the Vine *’ moves here and 
there and everywhere among the mingling 
groups, and wherever it passes there are 
drunken and shameless argies, the wealth 
of the prosperous is dissipated, the poor 
become more wretched and debased and 
shame and sorrow follow in its footsteps. 
It is difficult to put into English the full 
and exact meaning which Ibanez has given 
to his simple title, which he has made 
richly symbolical, although Mr. Goldberg 
has done fairly well by it with his explana- 
tory subtitle, ‘‘ The Fruit of the Vine."’ 
In some Spanish-speaking countries a 
**-podega "’ is any sort of warehouse, but 
in the part of Spain—Andalusia—where 
this story is located it appears to signify 
only a shed, or cellar, or warehouse in 
which wine is stored. And Ibanez sees 
this wine shed or warehouse with its tiers 
upon tiers of casks or bottles as a mighty, 
sinister Presence striking its roots deep 
_ into the soil, breathing destruction, and 
with its heavy hand crushing the poor and 
helpless into deeper misery. And yet there 
is no more propaganda against wine- drink- 
ing in the work than there is against bull- 
fighting in ‘‘ Blood and Sand."’ 
merely makes a careful, realistic, judicial 
study of the lives, the conditions, and the 
unfolding relations of several large groups 
of people in a winemaking district. 

The scene of the story is Southeastern 
Spain, not far from Cadiz, and the action 
takes place in and around the City of 
Jerez de la Frontera, which, some cen- 
turies ago, when it was spelled with an 
** X "' which was pronounced “' Sh,"’ gave 
its name to sherry. Central in interest is 
the great winemaking and wine-déaling 
house of Dupont, with its wide-spreading 
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vineyards, its bodegas filling an entire sec-~ 


tion of the city and its agencies scattered 
all over Europe. Nearly all of thie charac- 
“ters are in some way connected with this 
huge commercial enterprise, upon vineyard 
or farm, or in wine sheds or offices, or 
related to the head of the firm, 
most of Ibanez’'s fictioh the interest in- 
heres more in the delineation of the char 
acters and their influence upon one an- 
Z other than it does in the development of 
~ fhe story. And this novel.is particularly. 


The story - 
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rich in its character portrayal. Among its 
people is a man, the Marquis de San 
Dionisio, who bears a curious resemblance 
to the cynical, old, hard-riding Spanish 
South American ranchman of ‘* The Four 
Horsemen "’ in the riotous virility of his 
primitive nature. He has developed, how- 
ever, not on wide and lonely pampas in 
grim combat with nature and animals, but 
cushioned by luxury in the land of the 
vine. Till death overtakes him he races at 
furious speed from orgy to orgy with a 
hullabaloo that greatly entertains the city 
and the countryside, and his two daugh- 
ters carry on the family reputation with 
almost as much energy as their father had 
shown. In striking contrast is the revo- 
lutionary agitator, Salvatierra, a wander- 
ing, hovering, elusive figure of ascetic 
habits, deeply beloved by all who have 
been associated with him. Every now and 
then he appears, a pale, cold flame like 
some flitting will-o’-the-wisp, but always 
in his wake unrest stirs in the breasts of 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


THE OPEN-AIR THEATRE. By Sheldon 
Cheney. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
188 pp. %. 

O every lover of the dramatic art it 
is a matter of surprised delight that 
the interest in plays and in players 
and in playhouses #5 constantly in- 

creasing, and nowhere mere vigorously 

than in the United States. Our weekly 
and monthly magazines are conti Hy in- 
serting theatrical articles, which are often 
only frivolous letter press concocted to 
carry portraits of pretty actresses, but 
which are also not infrequently serious 
discussions of one or another manifestation 
of the.drama. And nothing like this char- 
acterized either the American or the Brit- 
ish magazines of fifty years ago, in which 
papers on either players or playwrights 
were rarely seen, and when seen were 
more often than not painfully uninspired. 
I recall that more than forty years ago, 
when I offered my first contribution to 

Harper’s—it was an account of the admi- 

rable company of the Théatre Francais— 

the editor returned it to me regretfully, 
with the courteous explanation that the 





with its traditions by accepting a paper on 
a Parisian playhouse. Harper's, I am glad 
to record, soon. experienced a change of 
heart; and within & decade it contained 
many articles dealing with actors and act- 
resses, including one by Coquelin, illus- 
trated by portraits of the chief members of 
the Comédie Francaise. 

Not the least significant of the evidences 
of the growth of popular interest in the 
drama is the recent multiplication of open- 
air theatres, sometimes merely temporary 
grand stands to seat the spectators at the 
performance of a pageant and sometimes 
solid and beautiful structures of marble. 
Some of these permanent playhouses in 
the open air are modifications of the gar- 
den theatres of the Italian villas; and 
some of them are avowedly modeled upon 

e hillside auditoriums of the Greeks, 

the present volume Mr. Cheney has ac- 
cumulated a gallery of photographs of out- 
door theatres from all parts of Europe and 
America. He has gratified our eyes with 
views of the lovely forest vista wherein the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco performs 
its indigenous *‘ grove plays,’’ and he has 
companioned this by several plans and 
pictures of the neighboring imitation of a 
Greek theatre on the grounds of the Uni- 
versity “ef California. He presents photo- 
graphs of one or another of the garden 
theatres in Italy and of their more recent 
_rivals ip America, ‘some of them within 





‘commuting distance from New. York. He. 








magazine never had published any article | 
on the stage and that it could not break. 





the wretched and there are attempts at re- 
volt, pitiful in their futility. Salvatierra 
is the only one of thé book’s scores of 
charecters of every social and economic 
grade who refuses to drink even the mild- 
est wine. In his eyes ‘*‘ the wine ware- 
house was the modern counterpart of the 
feudal fortress that held the masses in 
slavery and abjection,’’ and he *“‘ cursed 
the power that alcoholic poison wielded 
over the people, transmitting its evil from 
generation to generation.’’ F 

There is much realistic of the 
appalling misery in» which the wretched 
laborers; men, women, and children, on 
vineyard and farm. toil through weary day 
after day and sleep like animals in the 
Promiscuous association of their quarters. 
The food served them is barely enough to 
keep life in their bodies, and in this half- 
starved condition ‘‘ they dream of wine, 
beholding -n-it the strength of their ex- 
istence, the delight of their thoughts.’’ 
‘* The glass of wine stills hunger and with 
its fire for a moment giaddéns life.’’ 
There is one rich employer, cousin of the 
head of the great house of Dupont, who is 
a roystering youpg person, a patron of 
bullfighters, and delighting in. madcap 
and strenuous forms of vinous exhilara- 
tion. It gives-him the greatest pleasure 
to gather in the wretched laborers and 


gives us sketches of a beautiful structure 
at Warsaw and of less ambitious structures 
near Lucerne, in the Harz Mountains, and 
not far from Copenhagen. He has pictures 
of the so-called Water Theatre at Ver- 
sailles, and of the ornate amphitheatre in 
the Boboli Gardens of Ficrence. 

If-Mr. Cheney’s volume were far less ad- 
equate.than it is it would be welcome if 
only for its illustrations. But it is not fair- 
ly to be called inadequate, although it is 
only a small book on a large subject. And 
its author modestly proffers it as a pre- 
Nminary essay in a field which -he hopes 
will attract new students, “‘and which 





doubtless will find its exhaustive historian’ 


fn the future." Whatever the deficiencies 
of Mr. Cheney's discussion his little book 
has the compelling charm of youthful en- 
thusiasm. But .‘‘ we are none of us infal- 
lible—not even the youngest of us,’* as the 
wise elder once said to & dogmatic young- 
ster. And Mr, Cheney reveals here-and 
there that he has not always digested his 
information, and that he has not always 
succeeded in freeing himself from the en- 
tangiements of contradictory theories. 

It may be well to catalogue a few of the 
petty slips which reveal themselves to a 
captious critic. For example, on his very 
first page Mr. Cheney tells us that ‘‘ the 
glories of the age of Shakespeare in Eng- 
land came when the drama again had-left 
the roofed-in places, developing and flower- 
ing on stages open to the sky.’*" Now, from 
the time when the mystery play was thrust 
out of the Ctrurch, and when its separate 
** stations '’ were transferred to pageant 
wagons, the Tudor drama developed out of 
doors, in the open, abiding im ‘‘ roofed-in 
places ’’ {Town Halis and the like) only 
infrequently and casually. Even the later 
morality play was performed in a “‘ round "’ 
—that is, in an open field—more often than 
not, and Mr. Cheney might have given us 
the contemporary diagram of the five ele- 
vated “* stations "’ prescribed for the proper 
presentation of ** The Castle of Constan- 
cy " in a grass-grown arena, 

Then, again, on his second page, Mr. 
Cheney ventures to assert that ‘* finally 
the art of Aeschylus and Sophocles and 
Euripides flowered in the beautiful archi- 
tectural theatres of Athens.’” This seems 
to suggest, first, that there was more than 
one theatre in Athens at the time when the 
Attic drama, flourished; and, second, that 
the theatre’ of Dionysius. had become 
architecturally beautiful when the art of 
Aeschylus flowered—a suggestion unsup- 
ported by any evidence. Indeed, there is 
now little doubt that when the ‘‘ Agamem- 
non ”’ was origt produced, the specta- 
ters massed tier tier ‘on the curving 
hillside of the Acropolis, elther stretched 
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methods in this story recall those of Zola 
im “* Germinal,’’ but the work is written 
with a keener sense of the &rtistic value of 
contrasts and with a stronger story-telling 
purpose, and, consequently, more recourse® 
to dramatic situations and developments, 
Sefior Ibanez ‘has a lively poetic imaginae 


( Continued on Following Page) 


REPRODUCING FOR MODERN PLAYGOERS 
~ THE OPEN-AIR THEATRE OF CLASSIC TIMES : 


themselves out on the ground or were 
seated on rude wooden benches. 

When we come to Mr. Cheney's third 
page we find the dogmatic declaration that 
“ at first the mystery plays were acted on 
the church steps and then on platforms ih 
the churchyard.” I do not think that 
there is any warrant for this; indeed, I 
beHeve that we may take it as a definite 
fact that the complete mystery play was 


_evolved in the Church itself, and that if 


remained there until the performance be- 


came too heavy a burden fdr. the ecclesias+ 


tic authorities, who turned it out and 
transferred the control to the guilds, In 
France a special guild, the Brotherhood of 
the Passion, took charge; and it probably 
presented the play on a long, shallow plat- 
form directly in front of the church—the 
platform being adorned with the necessary 
“ stations,” placed side by side, as we see 
them in the Valenciennes illumination. In 
Engiand, the trade guilds set the several 
“ stations” on bulatory pag 

the acting taking place partly. on these 
floats and partly in the street. 

There is no need to go through Mr. 
Cheney’s volume, page by page, with @ 
microscope certain to magnify his minor 
faults of omission and commission.*: Yet it 
is advisable to dwell a little on the chapter 
devoted to the Greek theatre. . Mr..Cheney 
admits that the question as to whether the 
Attic theatre had or had not an elevated 
stage is “‘ a matter of vigorous controversy 
among archaeologists ’’; and he records 
that Dérpfeld’s contention—that the Attie 
theatre had no stage of any kind, and thag 
all the acting took place in the circular 
orchestra—*‘ is gradually finding wide ac- 
teptance among scholars.'’ In spite of this 
apparent approval of Dérpfeld’s views, Mr, 
Cheney is constantly using words which 
imply the existence of a stage in the Greek 
theatre. Now, it is possible that the ques- 
tion whether or not there was an elevated 
stage in the theatre of Dionysius cannot 
be definitely answered by archaeologists 





| and by scholars, since the evidence, ‘archi- ° 


tectural and literary, is not decisive. But 
it is a question to be answered without 
difficulty by any theatrical expert, by any 
Student of the development of the. drama 
and of the evolution of the playhouse, by 
any one familiar with the varied aspects 
of the show business. And the answer 
which such a student has to proffer seems 
to me conclusive. 

When the public has to be addressed by 
@ single «raz and wher it has to be in- 
terested by a company of actors one of 
two things necessarily happens and only 
one of them can happen at the same 
time. Either the oe is elevated | oa 


(Continued om Page $43) 
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tion, and he has given it jn this story fre- 
quént rein, a freer rein, indeed, than he 
accorded In either ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Cathedral ’’ or ‘‘ Blood and Sand,”’ which 
are the only other volumes of his series 
of novels upon important public questions 
that have yet been published in this coun- 
try. As in both of those, he writes with 
comprehensive knowledge, with vigor and 
directness, and with no mimeing of words, 
but always with a certain judicial quality 
apparent in his scrupulous presentation of 
all sides of his theme. .The story is less 
impassioned than is ‘‘ The Four Horse- 
men,"’ and its narrative moves with less 
fervor and somewhat less foreefulness. 
But it tells a moving and_pitiful tale and 
its backgrounds are rich and full and 
vivii, After one has read it one knows 
the Andalusian countryside, city, and peo- 
ple as if one had lived there. 

The assault of the book is not solely 
upon wine-drinking and drunkenness, for 


the author has made an intertwined target 
of that vice and of the economic and social 
conditions which propertied interests strive 
to continue. And at the end he allows his 
socialist agitator, Salvatierra, to indulge 
in a dream of success and an apostrophe 
to the social revolution in which, ‘‘ with 
faith and hope,’’ notwithstanding his grief 
over the wine-drinking peasants, he sees 
the ‘‘ flocks of sad unfortunates "" in the 


cities who would lead the way to industrial 
freedom because they would repel -‘* the 
false solace of wine."’ 


SAINT’S PROGRESS 


By John Galsworthy. 


SAINT'S PROGRESS 
Scribner's Sons. 


New York: Charles 
$1.60. 

T is a commonplace of young people to 
speak of ‘‘ the gulf between the genera- 
tions,"' as if that were something quite 

simple, a general fact to be accepted as a 
matter of course by parents and children 
everywhere. And yet, that it is far from 
simple, that in its universality # touches 
different people in many different ways. 
that it is one of the great, complex, some- 
times heartbreaking, dramas of our human 
lives, we must realize if we stop to think. 
In ‘‘ Saint’s Progress ’’ John Galsworthy 
has made a great novel on that theme; yet 
not on that theme alone; for the thing Is 
irreducible to terms of bare simplicity; it 
ds not inability to recall their own youth 
that separates parents from their children; 
it is changing philosophies, new-grown 
ideals, the conflict of faiths. In Edward 
Pierson’s life, this problem of faith is lit- 
erally one of religious belief, of revelation, 
interpretation, authority. A man who 
loves his fellow-men and spends his life in 
the effort to serve them, a father whe 
would make every sacrifice for the chil- 
dren he adores, a man utterly unworldly, 
whom all who khow him love and call a 
saint, he finds himself unable to meet his 
daughters’ needs or to draw close to men 
as brothers. This is the theme of ‘‘ Saint’s 
Progress,’’ a story intensely human, in- 
tensely interesting, deeply sympathetic. set 
against the background of English life in 
wartime. 

And in the consideration of this new 
novel of Galsworthy's, we must see it in all 
these aspects—as a study of the cleavage 
between youth and the parent generation; 
as a setting forth of the problem of au- 
thoritative religion—of the Church—in a 
struggling, scientific, empirical world; as a 
picture of the war's effect upon society. 
It need scarcely be pointed out that 
** Saint's Progress’’ is a very beautiful 
book, and that Mr. Galsworthy’s contribu- 
tion to our study of these problems is 
somé«*hing individual and distinct. 


Edward Pierson is a clergyman, vicar, ofa 
large London parish, where he has worked 
very hard for many years, and where now, 
because his curate has gone as a Chaplain, 
he is doing two men’s hard work instead of 
that of one. He is a man who loves God in 
all the beauty of His handiwork, the scents 
and stars and bird songs of the English 
country, and the music that men have 
made: 


He had a fine touch, and played with 
a sort of dreamy passion, losing him- 
self completely. It was his way out of 
perplexities, regrets, and longings; a 
way which never quite failed him. 
* Once on a time, at Cambridge, he had 
intended to take up music as a profes- 
sion, and why he had not done so he 
mever to this day quite understood. 
Family tradition had destined him for 
Holy Orders, and a certain-emotional 
church revival of that day had caught 
him in tts stream. He had always had 
Private means, and those early years 
before he married had passed happily 
in an East End parish. To have not 
only opportunity but power to help in 
the lives of the poor had been fascinat- 
ing; simple himself, the simplé-folk of 
his parish had taken hold of his heart. 
When, however, he fell in love and 
married Agnes Hertot, he was given a 
parish of his own on the borders of 
East and ‘ge and there he had been 
ever since, even after her death had ° 
newly killed him. It was better to go 
= a ome all reminded him of 
had resolved never to for- 





To his two daughters, babies when their 
mother died, he had tried to be father and 
mother both, and between him and his 
children the tie of affection and tenderness 
was, on both sides, singularly deep. But 
he who ‘ did not base himself on reason,’* 
who rarely examined anything, was only 
hurt and perplexed by Gratian'’s constant 
pitiless demand for ‘‘ the truth*’; and, 
drawing more and more into himself, set 
aside from men by his position of sanctity 
and authority, struggling with and denying 
human passions within him, he was utterly 
unable, fifteen years after his wife’s death, 
to enter into eighteen-year-old Noel’s eager 
desire for what she vaguely called “‘ life.*’ 
That Gratian is unable any longer to share 
his own beliefs, he is inclined to set down 
to the influence of the brilliant but “* ma- 
terialistic ** surgeon whom she has mar- 
ried. Noel's young existence he feels that 
he must guide and govern; and when she 
announces her determined wish to marry a 
young army officer whom she has only 
known for a few weeks, his sense of the 
gravity and eternity of marriage makes 
such a demand seem almost sacrilege. 

Phe incidents of the novel are very large- 
ly concerned with Noel, who is not per- 
mitted to marry Cyril Morland before he 
goes to the war, ‘and who, reckless, head- 
strong, passionately in love, loses sight of 
everything save the feeling that they must 
** belong to each other forever "’ before the 
soldier goes out to face the German guns. 
He-never comes back. To Edward Pierson, 
who cares nothing for the world’s opinion, 
and everything for his child’s - righteous- 
ness and forgiveness before God, Noel ang 
her baby bring a cruel and complex tragedy 
into life. 

In the unnaturaliness, the ‘‘ forcing- 
house *’—as one of the characters calls it— 
of London existence in 1916, Mr. Galswor- 
thy shows us a group of people with widely 
differing experiences, philosophies, ideas. 
There is a young Belgian painter to whom 
life is ‘‘ an artist expressing himself in 
millions of ever-changing forms.” There 
is the able and thoughtful young scientist 
who can never meet Pierson, deeply as he 
loves him, without getting into an argu- . 
ment on faith and immortality and the 
meaning of the universe. There is the 
kind and honest but somewhat battered 
middle-aged man who loves Noel, and there 
is the woman to whom love has always 
been everything, and who sees love pass- 
ing with the passing of yduth. There is 
Noel herself, and Gratian, and there are 
others, all with integral parts in -the pict- 


ure. 
It is.a picture of exquisite artistry, to 
move the heart, to stir one with its beauty 
and its love of the beauty of the earth, to 
challenge one's thought, and to leave one 
at last, not with the solution of any prob- 
lem, but with a deepened sense of the need 
of sympathy in our complex lives, of kind- 
ness and brotherliness and tenderness. 





R. WILEIAMS is a new aspirant for 
favor in the ranks of the novelists, 
but with his first ‘book he has 

scored two distinct hits. For he has de- 
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lex “Boraoi Books to Read Now bP as 
OUR WONDERFUL SELVES ‘By Roland Pertwee 


Here is the ideal novel for warm days—a charming story told, and yet altogether dif- 
by shir cles ry epee a ol pds pllocwr stg cacti kg Ae ede inde Sy-achngy 


By Alden W. Welch 


is a novel of American Big Business—an entertaining with a substantial 
element. It shows the development of Erich whose the of 
time friend—is really a poor man, et wo aeee A Ft har gone: de pm 





170 CHINESE POEMS Translated by Arthur Waley 

has the rfee! ity. 
“The sto Shag esata Ca ame poory tow tralia wih carbog. Hoe the ero 
Volume, in centents and format."—New York Herald. $2.00, 


THE BELOVED STRANGER By Witter Bynner 


“Fhe voice of an authentic with a ficher, fi ethereal thas 
find in the cask work af Witter Byenet-"-Willan Matin’ Ready. $1500 


BITS OF BACKGROUND | By Emma Beatrice Setar 


Four one-gct plays that are good for acting and for reading purposes. $7.00 net. 





By a Soldier-Doctor 








Edited by H. M. G. and M. M. H., with an “Introdacti by Frederick W. Kendall 
of the Buffalo Express. The author, an A army died in the first year of the War. 
These letters, or messages, from him from the “spirit plane” tell about the War as those on that side 
saw it, and show the boys who have made the Sacrifice to be still the same kindly, cheerful, 


tough-and-ready lot as before. A book of comfort for these times. $1.00. 
NEW PATHS Edited by C. W. Beaumont and M. T. H: Sadler 
Rent, are bra mg peered yrange any Apis ye nde onda ala art, literature 


and poetry m England entertaining bw ay Walter de la 
Mare, D. H. Lawrence, t Nichols, phate John, Gentes Berke and J. G. Fletcher are 
just a few of the names included. Limited American edition of 250 copies. $3.00. 


“GREAT-HEART” By Neil Macintyre 
The life story of THEODORE ROOSEVELT, with an introduction by Gen. Leonard Wood. 

A. new, intimate and moving narrative of the deeds that made him famous and the traits that mede 

him loved. Illustrated $1 $1.75 net. 

You will find many of the best (and best- looking) books of the day described in the 


attractive new Borzoi cat , which will bz mailed anywhere free on request. 
Borzoi are sold af all bookshops. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 220 West 42d St., New York 
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FERNANDO 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH 
Cloth ws. 12mo. 329 pages. Price, net $1.60. 
_ In this book John Ayscough writes intimately of his early life and 
its pence, sgest in his conversion to Catholicism during his Oxford days. 
The book is really a soul’s self-examination. It is written in the spirit 
of the deepest and most reverent feeling. By its very simplicity and 
its genial and racy humor it will appeal to many whom Cardinal New- 
man’s Apologia and Mr. Knox’s Spiritual Aeneid would fail to touch. 


JACQUELINE 


. By JOHN AYSCOUGH 

Cloth binding, 12mo. 390 pages. Price $1.50 -net. 
The skilful character-drawing, fanciful dialogue and description 
and sustained literary artistry of the ““Ayscough” books are markedly 
in evidence in this notable addition to the poet-philosopher’s contribu- 
tion to English literature. It curiously and significantly denotes and 
illustrates the literary transition from the petty complexities of ante- 
bellum society novels to the weighty problems and strenuous situa- 
tions of current fiction. 


READY JULY 7th 


JOHN AYSCOUGH’S LETTERS 
TO HIS MOTHER, 1914, 1915, 1916 


Edited by Frank Veckieiscits Dee: 400 pages. Demi-octavo 

frontispiece portrait in colors. Attractively bound in cloth. 
Price, net $2.50 

The story. of a long_military cam , embellished with descrip- 
tions of historic places; vivid portraits of many persons prominent in 
the Great War recorded in daily letters to his mother with all the 
freshness of his cultured critical and humorous style, written while the 
author was serving in France as Chaplain to the British forces. 


FSi" P. J. KENEDY & SONS “sirs.** 
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The Symbolist Movement in Literature 
By ARFHUR SYMONS. A revised and greatly enriched edition. 


a writer of Mr. ag cy keen intelligence ee 
— through the literature of France the subtie 

Thus been reissued with added easays becatse fe has nova 
and is i 


Net $3.00 
Studies in Elizabethan Drama By ARTHUR SYMONS 
on 8 ny Philp Monier 


Shakspeare, and on the work of some of his con- 
Massinger, John Day, Middleton and Rowley. 
Ready July 1 


























goon shore on a 
South Sea island, had not returned, and 
after searching him they had decided 


small boat, as big and laughing and inso- 


which finally he had become the sole owner, 
and he propeses that they go thither and 
get them. But Joel, having a New England 
conscience and a sense of responsibility to 
the owner of the ship, refuses. And there- 
upon Mark provokes 4 mutiny, and there 
are exciting times in the cabin and a fight 
on the decks that is as good and swift and 
thrilling a fight for ship’s mastery as one 
is likely to find in any recent tale of the 
sea. The story is notable as a first novel 
because of the clean-cut manner of its tell- 


ing and the author's ability to impart an | 


adequate sense of the personality of his 
characters in a few clear, colorful, telling 
strokes. Mark and Joel and Joel's bride, 
Priscilla, and Asa Worthen, the owner, and 
even those who do not appear on the scene 
but are described by Mark in the story of 
his adventures, stand out vividly against 
the sea and ship background, although the 
author seems to devote scant attention to 
any of them. He is economical of words, 
but he gets a more lasting effect, and his 
swiftly moving, well-told story is far more 
interesting than if he had used twice as 





HIS WIFE’S JOB 





HIS WIFF'S JOB. By Grace Sartwell Ma- | 
Graham 


son. Illustrated by Coates. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

VERY human story of wartimes, sym- 
pathetically told, and with a dash of 
restrained humor here and there 

that adds greatly to its charm. Also there 
is a moral lesson which would have had 
More point a year ago, when 
on, than it conveys now. But that is no 
fault of the author's. The story originally 
appeared serially in a magazine, and at 
that period was more timely. With all 
that, the main thing is that here is an in- 
teresting sketch of contemporaneous life, 
with an exploitation of the part one woman 
played in wartimes while her husband was 
* over there.’ Roger Henderson, an aver- 
agé New York business man in his thirties, 
suddenly became tired of his daffy routine, 
including the occupations of his pleasant 
lite home, which comprised ococcasional 
bridge whist and other mild diversions. The 
inference is that he even wearied of his wife 
tiow and then, although she was a delight- 
ful young woman, who had been “* lodged, 
fed, clothed and protected, admired, petted, 
and praised in the approved American fash- 
ion for twenty-six years,’’ and was not des- 
titute of native ability in various useful di- 
rections. Anyhow, one morning in 1917 
Reger went to Plattsburg for army train- 
ing, and Anne, the wife, found herself 
alone. 

It was when Anne Henderson realized 
that she was practically a widow that she 
set about to do something for her own en- 
tertainment, as well as to earn money. So 
when, after a time, Roger was sent to 
France, she opened an establishment, in 
partnership with a friend, Marian Beal, 
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When Evelyn Erith stumbled up 
on the suspicious letter that can 
into the hands of the censorship 


office all her adventurous spirit re-- 
sponded to the lure of uncovering its 
secret. Bred in luxury, this beautifu 


ut aside. all the comforts of 


wealth to bear the hardships of an extraordinary - 
search for information which was vital to the 

United States Government. Where that search 
led. and into what unheard-of. adventures with 
the mysterious Kay McKay on the Swiss frontier 


is a romance which Robert W. Chambers unfolds 


with a tension that ors to the very final scene in his” 
new romance, IN SECRET. This story combines veryremark- z 
ably the early adventurous a appeal and the riper art of that 

past-master of romance, Robert W. Chambers. For sheer 
imaginative power and the ability to make you see and feel, 
IN SECRET is notable. This story blends forest adventure, 
marked by unusually beautiful soruslepassam f with mystery and. ‘al 


























It isa See —_ pope novel. ee are ape 
nilly in the meshes of a LS Eaee oe 
United States Secret Servi yh ade eads you even 


seas to a very romantic spot in the Swiss mountains wh we the a 


g scenes are dramatically staged and love under the stars 


has its fulfilment. 
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worker in Paris. made war bearable. e 
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from content into a di indomitable spirit of war-scarred 

and grief, of mad German _ France -will touch the heart of 
incompatible with civiliza- L every American. 
THIS IS AN APPLETON BOOK 

At all booksellers $1.35 net. D. ene & Co.NewYork 
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WHY GROW’ FAT? 


You can find a safe, certain, and not un- 
at Road to Slenderness in any 
store. ~ $1.25 net 


By VANCE THOMPSON 
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AFOOT IN GERMANY 





that inveterate “ vagabond,” 

ashe calls himself, Harpy A. 

Franck, wound up the chronicle 

of his last tramping experi- 

ence, “ Vagabonding Down the Andes,” 
and announced that he was off for Europe 
to play Lis part in the great war as a 
soldier in the A. E. F., one could not 
help a passing regret that a writer of such 
unique, delightful travel books should leave 
the romantic highways and byways of the 
world for the devastating trenches of 
France. As it has turned out, however, 
for Lieutenant (ft will never do to cajl him 
@ vagabond ” now that he has won his new 
title) Franck, war, happily,” has served 
merely as the preliminary—but a very nec- 
essary preliminary—to a resumption, under 
the most novel circumstances, of his old 
profession of the open road. The ordinary 
pedestrian, we fancy, would hardly choose 
Germany just now for a prolonged tramp 
trip. But Lieutenant Franck, one hardly 
meeds to be reminded, is not an ordinary 
pedestrian. He started on his tramping 
career by ‘“‘ putting a girdle around the 
earth '’ without money in his purse to help 
him in that always difficult operation. But 
he bad the inquisitiveness and the laugh- 
fng humor of Robin Goodfellow himself, 
and it was easy for the readers of his “ A 
Vagabond Journey Around the World” to 
gee that it was the very difficulties, the 
hair-raising adventures of the trip that 
commended the latter to him. It was the 
game inbor:. venturesomeness that led him 
fmto his later tramping experiences in 
Spain, Central America, the Canal Zone, 
and that last delightful burst of adventure 
that surely never ‘before occurred to the 
fmagination of the most dyed-in-the-wool 
“tramp to hazard, “ a journey, chiefly afoot, 
from Panama to Buenos Aires.” Having 
Gone these things, and gone through what 
must have been for him a comparatively 
Peaceful interim in the trenches, what else 
was there for Lieutenant Franck to “ do” 
than Germany? This time he will not wait 
until his return home to write up his ad- 
ventures. He started on his trip early in 
March, and already the first chapter of his 
experiences appears, under the headline 
“ Through Germany on Foot,” in Harper’s 
Magazine for July, where an editorial note 
informs us that “the author, famous for 
his vagabond journeys in almost every 
nook and corner of the world, has set out, 
with camera and knapsack, to tramp 
through a country that has been screened 
from thé outside world for over four 
years.” 


| Eedenerporn it will abound undoubtedly 
with adventure of the old-time vaga- 
bond sort, this new ‘ journey ”’ of. Lieu- 
tenant Francxk’s has a somewhat different 
motive back of it than the others. If it 
fg successful in its main purpose it will fur- 
Mish us not merely with an entertaining 
temvel book, but with a document of conaid- 





erable importance in history as well. From 
various sources we are hearing what Ger- 
many’s attitude is toward this- or that 
problem arising out of the war; but the 
information is by no means always au- 
thentic, nor does it really convey, or pre- 
tend to convey, what the great mass of the 
German” people are thinking. To learn 
this, to get even measurably near it, one 
would have to leave the beaten roads of 
travel and come upon the people in the in- 
timacy of the countryside, or that back- 
door péep into cities that is only open to 
the vagabond traveler. Your parilor-car 
tourist necessarily sees or hears none of 
these things that Lieutenant Franck is 
setting out to see. It is a case where pov- 
erty, real or assumed, carries an open 
sesame to gates that remain locked before 
the subtlest conjurations of wealth. Lieu- 
tenant Franck has proved himself many 
a time before this an adept in getting at 
the heart of an uncommunicative people’s 
mystery, and he has, moreover, the jour- 
nalistic instinct for the kind of informa- 
tion that is worth while, that is ‘‘ news.’’ 
In his first article, which is largely intro- 
ductory to the series and describes his de- 
parture from Paris and his experiences in 
the zone occupied by the American armies, 
there is not so much of the kind of infor- 


mation that he is after as increased oppor- 


tunity will doubtless make available later 
on. There are significant bits here and 
there, however, like this from a German 
woman at whose house in Trier Franck 
passed the night and who thus answered a 
wr regarding the Kaiser: 
*“* That for the Kaiser?’ she aves. 
“‘Of course, he wasn't entirely 
blame; and he wanted to quit in ine. 
But the rich People, the Krupps and 
the like, hadn’t made enough yet. He 
didn't, at least, néed to run away. If 
he had stayed in Germany, as he should 
have, no one would have hurt him; no 
living man wo' have touched a hair 
o his head. Our Prince? Ach! 
Crown Prince is _ileichtsinnig, 
Tuehe-aneeaed.} “ 
This same informant contrasted the Brit- 
ish and French unfavorably with the 
Americans, but her sincerity in this, con- 
sidering the fact that she was talking to 
an American army officer, might well be 
questioned: 


‘* Of course, it is natural that the 
and French should 


don ans Paris. sivnt , in Paris they 
the people were so wild with fright they 
trampled one another to death in trying 
to find refuge— *’ 

ha = was in Paris myself during all the 
bi . as well as the eg Pe 
bn Sage Bertha,”’ I protested, ** 
assure you there was seldqm 


damage— ’ 

‘* Ah, but they cover those things up 
sO cleverly, ** she replied, quickly, not 
in the slightest put out by the contra- 
diction. 


“There is no question, however, as to the 
| quality of the food served by this woman 
. (who, by an odd coincidence, bore the name 
of FXNcK) and thet must have opencd 
up a disheartening vista to the unfortunate 
** vagabond *’ just starfing on his journey: 


~— 


ing consisted 

of coffee and bread, with more of the 

tasteless turnip jelly. All three of the 

ingredfents, however, only ~in 

being rents, oF Perieatitute,’” for the 
or “ su ute,’’ fo 

The coffeee was really 


The becad—what’ Shall of the 
b wi one. say 

Gomes war menadl that will make the 
picture dark and héavy and indigestible 
enough? It was cut from just such a 
loaf as I had seen gaunt German pris- 
oners under one arm as they 
came biking up out of their dugouts 
at the point of a doughboy bayonct, 
and to say that such a loaf seemed to 


f wdust and helt mod, that it 
be half sa othe 


son anh insult ™m 
Pace claimed it was madeof potatoes 
and bad meal. I am sure she was over- 
charitable. Yet this atrocious substance, 
which F, by no m unaccustomed to 
a food, tasted once with a ~~ 
der of disgust, the German masses h 
been chiefly subsisting on since isi 
No wonder som f quit! The night before _ 
the bread had been tolerable, having 
been brought ih the country; but the 
three women had stayed up munching 
that great delicacy until the last morsel 
had disappeared. 


Naturally, Lieutenant Franck’s main 
problem will be to sift the true from the 
false in what these Germans tell him. His 
fellow-officers found these people “‘ cring- 
ing, detestably servile.’’. As one of them 
put it, ‘‘ It’s a whole damned nation crying 
* Kamerad!’—playing ‘possum until the 
danger~is past.’’ Franck, admitting the 
truth that may be in this view, won- 
ders whether there is not a certain degree 
of likeliheod, to say the least, in the way 
a German, who acted as his guide, put it 
to him: ‘“ We are done; we-have had 
enough at last."’ But that is the.kind of 
question that only an unconventional jour- 
ney like-his through the heart of wiper a 
stands a chance -d solve. 
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VISCOUNT FRENCH ON e 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1914 





1914. By Field Marshal Viscount French 
Yp K. P., 0. M, &. With a preface 


Boston ew 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $6. 


HE battle of the armies is over and 
the battle of the books has begun. 
Viscount French has fired the first 
guir in a duel.of pens that will 

surely eclipse the similar duels that raged— 
and still rage, for that matter—around 
Waterloo and Gettysburg; around the 
March to the Sea and the surrender of Metz 
and the battle of Santiago. ~ 

The British commander is unsparingly 
frank, as blunt as one expects an old soldier 
to be—even more so. One lays down his 
‘book with the firm conviction that a num- 
ber of men, some of them holding high 
place, are seething with indignation at 
what stands in its pages. One can almost 
hear the swish of their pens as they rush 
to the defense of their actions in those fate- 
ful Summer and Autumn days of 1914, 
when the fate of France and the British 
Empire trembled in the balance. And one 
also realizes, with a feeling akin to regret, 
that certain cherished ideas about those 
days, which. four years had almost crys- 
tallized into firm tenets of faith, may have 
to be revised, or at least held on, probation 
until definite decisions can be formed. 

For instance—who won the battle of the 
Marne? One had supposed that the major 
part of the credit belonged to Joffre, with 
Foch a close second, and others, including 
French, honorably placed, but not in the 
lead. Yet, according to French's disclos- 
ures in his book, Joffre, backed by Kit- 
chener, desired the British commander to 
stand long before the line of the Marne 
was reached. French refused, because he 
felt, he says, that such a stand would mean 
the annihilation of his already sorely tried 
and decimated army. 

The most sensational pages in his book 
are those in which he tells of Kitchener’s 
hurried visit to him in France during the 
great retreat from Mons: 


Lord Kitchener (he writes) arrived on 
this occasion in the uniform of a Field 
Marshal, and from the outset of his 
conversation assumed the air of a Com- 
mander in Chief, and announced his in- 
tention of taking the field and inspect+ 
ing the troops. 

On hearing this, the British Ambassa- 
Gor (Sir Francis, now Lord Bertie) at 
once emphatically objected and drafted 
@ telegram to the Foreign Secretary 
stating clearly and unmistakably his 
views, and demanding instructions. He 
gave this dis to Lord Kitchener to 
read. The latter then asked for my 
opinion, and I said my views on the 
subject coincided entirely with those of 
the Ambassador. 

In the cauaadians which followed 
between us all Lord Ktchener appeared 
to take grave exception to certain views 
which I expressed as to the expediency 
of leaving the direction of the opera- 
tions in the field in the hands of the 
military chiefs in command in the field. 
He abruptly closed the discussion and 
requested me to accompany him fora . 
private interview in another room. 

When we were alone he commenced 
by entering a strong objection to the 
tdne I assumed. Upon this, I told him 
all that was in my mind. I said that 
the command of the British forces in 
France had been intrusted to me by his 
that I alone 


happened, and that on French soil my 
authority. as regards the British Army 
must be supreme until I was legally su- 
perseded by the same authority which 
had put that responsibility upon me. I 
further remarked that Lord Kitchener's 
presence in France in the character of a 
soldier could have no other effect than 
to weaken and prejudice my position in 
the eyes of the French and my own 
countrymen alike. I reminded him of 
our service in the field together some 
-thirteen years before, and told him that 
I valued highly his advice and assist- 
ance, which I would gladly accept as 
such, but that I would not tolerate any 
interference with my executive com- 
mand and authority so long as his Maj- 
esty’s Government chose to retain me 
in my present position. 

Blunt speaking, with a vengeance. 
Kitchener lies at the bottom of the sea; 
he cannot answer., But there will doubt- 
less be plenty of champions to wield pens 
fn his behalf against the outspoken victor 
of Ypres. 

Others whom he assails, however, are 
alive. Will Joffre lie qufet under French's 
implication that he wished to fight a 
pitched battle. before. the Marne was 
reached; that he does notdeserve the 
great credit which he has received from 
the world for the famous order to the 
French armies to wheel about when they 
reached the Marne, and not a moment 
sooner, and die where. they stood rather 
than give up another inch to the enemy? 

And will General Horace Smith-Dorrien 
swallow what French § says, about him? 
The man who stood at Le Cateau and was 
supposed to have saved the entire British 
army by his heroic tenacity on the darkest 
day of the retreat from Mons—for which 
French himself gave Smith-Dorrien credit 
in a dispatch written after Le Cateau—is 
now severely criticised by his former com- 
mander for the very action which pre- 
viously elicited-his praisé. He is also made 


, The 


.dency of the early days to scatter forces 





the target of other stinging accusations, 

French emphatically refuses to take any 
of the blame for the results of Le Cateau, 
shouldering all of it oh Smith-Dorrien. 

**In more than one of the accoun 
writes French, ‘‘ of the retreat frem Mons 
it is alleged that some tacit consent at 
least was given at headquarters at Saint 
Quentin to the decision arrived at by the 
commander of the 2d Corps, (Smith- 
Dorrien.)' I owe it to the able and de- 
voted officers of my staff to say that there 
is not 4 semblance of truth in this state- 
ment.” ~ 

Lanrezac, the French General who com- 
manded beyond the right of French’s 
forces, is vigorously condemned by the 
blunt Briton. This French General, he 
writes, was held by Joffre in high esteem> 
and represented as the best commander in 
the French Army. French, however, de- 
tected, on their very. first meeting, ‘‘ a cer- 
tain overconfidence.'"* He was not sur- 
prised, he adds, to find Lanrezac “‘ the 
most complete example, amongst the many 
this war has afforded, of the Staff College 
* pedant ’ whose ‘ superior education ’ had 
given him little idea.of how to conduct 
war.’’ To Lanrezac’s subsequent falling 
back before the Germans the later dire 
straits of the British Army have largely 
been attributed. Viscount French leaves 
his reputation in worse plight than ever. 

But his book is by no means all criticism; 
and what there is of criticism is never of 
the whining sort, but as uncompromisingly 
direct as the little glimpses already given. 
There are also little thumbnail sketches of 
the. personalities of men whom French 
held in esteem, done with a deftness that 
makes them one of the most interesting 
features of the volume. For Foch the Brit- 
ish commander has only eulogy; his con-/ 
stant motto was “Attack! Attack! At- 
tack!’’ It was impossible to work with him 
and not become infected with his sanguine 
temper and optimism. And men whose 
names are now known wherever the vicis- 
situdes of the great war have been fol- 
lowed, but who were mere subordinate 
leaders under French in the black days of 
1914, come in for praise no less enthusi- 
astic. Among those who appear again 
and again in French’s pages, to receivé 
glowing compliments each time, are Sir 
Douglas Haig, commander of the Ist Corps 
throughout the retreat and the subsequent 
battles of the Aisne and Ypres; Sir Julian 
Byng, later the hero of Cambrai; General 
Allenby, reserved by fate to be the con- 
queror of Jerusalem; General Rawili 
and numerous officers of lower grades to 
whose intelligence, resourcefulness, and 
valor their commander pours out unstinted 
eulogy. And he enshrines in glory the 
name of one little known—at least in this 
country—General FitzClarence, who saved 
the day at one of the most critical moments 
of the great battle of Ypres, and was killed 
a few days later. To save the day at that 
battle meant to save the British Empire, 
so it may be judged whether FitzClarence’s 
name will live in Great Britain now that 
Viscount French haa certified to his de- 
serts. 

What Ypres meant becomes appallingly 
clear in French's account of the battle. It 
was touch and go; the line was practically 
broken again alid again; only the dogged: 
tenacity of the British soldier, never m 
all his long history more ‘gloriously at- 
tested, saved the Channel ports from capt- 
ure and Britain from the deadliest peril. 
British Commander at that f.teful 
battle makes no gttempt to gloss over its 
seriousness. He knew himself to be eut- 
numbered; he knew his army to be wearied 
and shaken and terribly depleted. 

**I felt as if the last barrier between 
the Germans and the Channel seabvard 
was broken down, and I viewed the situa- 
tion with the utmost gravity,’’ he writes, 
in reviewing the events of Oct. 31, 1914. 
“It was a dramatic half hour, the worst 
I ever spent in a life full of vicissitudes, 
such as mine has been.’’ 

But he knew his men. They not only 
stood, but they rallied, and _counterat- 
tacked, and drove the Germans before 
them, And the day was won. 

The British commander tells in his book 
of the great hopes aroused by the Russians 
in the opening days of the war, of the 
eager scanhing of the news from the east- 


ern front in the belief that the Grand Duke 
Nicholas would cause the Germans to cease 


ow 


their hammer blows at the Channel forts [ 


and turn their attention to the Russian 
frontier. For Nicholas's skill as a General, 
French has only words of praise. 

He speaks in censure of the British ten- 


in far-away theatres of war instead of con- 
centrating on-the western front, and he 
minces no words in dealing with the ques- 
tion of munitions: His attitude on this, 
it will be remembered, stirred up a verit- 
able hornets’ nest. 

In short, Viscount French's book simply 
bristles with challenges to controversy. 
Right or wrong, it must unquestionably 
become one of ‘the. basic books of the war, 
one of the sources with which. every histo- 








rian must acquaint himself. 
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DEMOCRACY IN RECONSTRUCTION. Ba- 
ited by Frederick A. Cl f 
Chairman 


the National ‘or 

A York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION. By 

Isaac Lippincott, Ph. D., Associate Pro- 

fessor of Economics, Washington Univer- 

sity. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.60. 
N the very beginning of the impressive 
ne volume of more than five hundred 
pages edited by Mr. Cleveland and 
Professor Shafer we are reminded not 
only of the gigantic work that { ses Euro- 
pean countries in getting upon their feet 
again after the chaos resulting from the 
great war, but that America will have to 
play a large part in that labor, aside from. 
the responsibilities that must fall upon her 
fndividually as a participant in the un- 
paralleled struggle in its closing and most 
pregnant months. It is Professor Shafer 
himself who says that ‘‘ war-swept Europe 
avowedly approaches reconstruction as an 
fmescapable problem growing out of the 

Miaterial and human devastation wrought 
by the holocaust of the last four years.’’ 
Then, after remarking that Americans, 
standing in safety behind the wide barrier 
of the sea, are fondly protesting their tm- 
munity from a similar compulsion, he re- 
minds us that today the world is a single 
vast community, in the sense that ideas 
which inform the life of all its parts are 
common to all. With this admitted fact as 
a foundation, the group of distinguished 
men who have contributed articles on the 
reconstruction which already has begun 
make it apparent that democracy is to be 
the governing principle, not only in Amer- 
fica, but in the whole civilized world. In 
his chapter on ‘“ The Historical Back- 
ground of Reconstruction in America,’ 
Professor Shafer shows that the history of 
this country, based on sound democracy, 
paves the way for a reconstructed policy 
which will be merely the continuation of 
that prevailing before the war, except that 
it will be more emphatic. His own words 
are: 

The most hopeful development is the 
new social consciousness that has come 
into existence partly in consequence of 
the war, and which ts rapidly unifying 
the demand for a sane, evolutionary, 
but unequivocally Hberal, solution of 
the economic and social problems of 
American life. . 

In speaking of the ideals of democracy 
as interpreted by President Wilson, Mr. 
Cleveland takes occasion to review the 
whole Wilson Administration in its rela- 
tion to the war, always with caution and _ 
in a markedly conservative spirit. Never- 
theless, he pays this tribute to the Presi- 
dent as an apostle of that equality of man- 
kind which is coming to be a worldwide 
axiom: 

And his interpretation of democracy, 
his application of principles to the 
questions at issue at the time that war 
was declared, have been fully approved 
not alone by American public opinion, 
but no less by the common people 
everywhere. In the midst of the 
clamor and confusion of international 
conflict, when the forces of Prussian 
militarism were in their A 
President Wilson's voice rang out like 

_the voice of Sheridan as he rode into 
Winchester. 


From that day forward every flag 
which went before the Allies into battle 
Was a symbol of Liberty. 


Democracy is regarded in various aspects 
fm its relation te every-day life by the 
Many writers whose names are appended 
to papers in the volume. Thus Professor 
Carl Kelsey of the University of Pennsyi- 
vania deals exhaustively and authorita- 
tively with the subject of ‘“* Democracy 
and Private Property,’’ and Professor Ar- 
thur James Todd of Minneseta in ‘' De- 
Mocracy and the Family” goes rather 
deeply into sex as well as domestic ques- 
tions. Condemning the autocratic policy 
of some European rulers who, anxious to 
maintain their position of advantage and 
to dominate by force, must scheme to pro- 
mote a high birth rate and te suppress in- 
telligent considering of reproduction, he 
Gays: 

Democracy, to the contrary, if it is to 
succeed, must put its faith rather in 
good than in large populations; it must 
encourage rational calculation; it must 
realize that ‘‘ the policy of population 
for population's sake means 
upon brutality,’’ and that-the old call 
to prudent people “‘ te behave impru- 


race "' is really a call to cultural sui- 
cide and perpetuation of barbarism. 
ta a = sn thrive where men 
@re cheap. ence, without accept- 
ing the vagaries of propa- 
ganda for birth control, in 
reconstruction will tolerate and even 
‘ encourage the freest study and discus- 
sion of this whole problem of how to 
make men precious, if necessary by 
conferring upon them searcity value. 


‘* Democracy and Health,’”’ “ The Child 


sores aioli chapter headings, while 
the labor ‘problems of after the war are 


Moulton’s paper was originally read by 
him in Washington at the first session of 
the Reconstruction Conference of the Na- 
,tional Popular Government League on Jan. 
9, 1919, It is entitled ** Demobilization and 
Unemployment:*’ He sums up a thought- 

ful essay with this conclusion: 
We have the choice of two methods 
of meeting the situation: (1) By pro- 
works of 


te ten ee tial ot ee 
self~ citizenship; 
latter is a 


for orderly social and economic life. 


Mr. Ogburn, under the heading ** Capi- 
tal and Labor,"’ gives an interesting. re- 
view of war labor problems as he sees 
them, and while admitting that ‘‘ the sub- 
ject is one shot through with emotion, and 
that it is much easier to form judgments 
based on prejudice than on reason,’ con- 
cludes thus: 

There are some forces operati: to 
make the relations of capital wae bee: 
harmonious, but the forces leading in 
the other direction are more numerous 
and more powerful. In other words, it 
would seem that a good deal of trouble 
is In store. By considerable effort some 





lemands 
of labor that otherwise would make for 
unrest. But that labor will make the 
big gains or overturn contemplated by 

the extreme wants of labor seems im- 

probabie. 

The heed of motorized highways, the 
problem.of the railroads, and the future of 
ocean commerce all receive attention in 
well-considered contributions by experts, 
and four of the most interesting chapters 
deal with after-war political problems. The 
sweeping application of the war to modern 
democracy is forcefully set forth in the 
closing paragraphs of the chapter by 
Charles A. Beard, Director of the New 
. York Bureau of Municipal Research. 

The book as a whole ts one of the most 
valuable aids to the study of political and 
economic conditions in America as the 
aftermath of the great war that has come 
from the press this year. Not only does 
it breathe cer Gr dee spirit of true 
of 


democracy, but the 
contribu gives it an authority which 
makes it safe, as as in’ ng, 


Having laid down these premises, the 
author reviews the various war measures 
with which e is familiar—the con- 
trol of food products, fuel, labor, and so on 
—in this country. Then, after glancing at 
the war control in foreign countries and 
e eeonomic results, with re- 
lands, he 


construction in devotes a 
ehapter to considering what he terms “‘ a 
plan for the United States.’’ 
His ‘ plan ’’—or, rather, plans—is not 
very clear, for he puts forth three or four 
without seeming to be particular! 
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a platform, the audience being on a lower. 
level; or else the spectators are accom- 
modated in seats rising row on row, while 
the performers remain on the lower level. 
‘The stumpspeaker stands on his cart to 
be heard by men who gather-around him 
at the street corner; the p h goes up 
into the pulpit, from which he can look 
Gown on the congregation in their pews 
on the floor-of the church; the quack 





@octor and his jack-pudding them- 
selves with a platform so rcan at- 
tract the attention_of the assembled 


én fn the market place; the séreen of the 
- © — moving picture is lifted, aloft. so as to be 
visible by-all who sit or-stand in the hall; 
and the actors in our theatres appear on @ 
stage raised several feet above the floor on 
which are the chairs for the spectators. In 
all these instances the persons to be seén 
are elevated above the persons who are to 

On the other hand, we have the flat race- 
track, with its grand stands enabling the 
visitors to survey the whole field; we have 
the flat baseball diamond, with its bleach- 
ers; we have the flat football gridiron, 
surrounded by the shelving sides of the 
Yale Bowl or the Harvard Stadium; we 
have the flat circus ring, single or tripli- 
cate; with tiers of seats rising all around 
it; we have the flat arena of the Coliseum, 
with its ascending circles of curving 
benches, supported by arched vaults, stary 
above story. And in all these instances the 
persons who are to see are elevated above 
the persons who are to be seen. 

Either of these methods will serve the 
purpose; but we must make our choice 
between them. We cannot employ both 
methods—or, at least, there. would be no 
possible advantage in so doing; and we 
know that the Greeks were a very practi- 
cal race, never forcing, themselves to do 
the unprofitable and the unnecessary. 
Therefore, we may rest assured that the 
Attic theatre had no stage, since it would 
have been absolutely useless, as the spec- 
tators were accommodated with seats cut 
in the rock of the Acfopolis or built -in 
wood or in marble. They could look down 
on the orchestra as the fans a* the Polo 
Grounds look down on the diamond; and 
it would never have occurred to the Athe- 
nians to segregate-the actors from the 
chorus, with whom they’ were continually 
holding colloquy, and to hoist them up on 
a platform which would make this inter- 
change of question and answer beth dif- 
ficult and awkward. It is a significant 
fact ough Mr. Cheney fails to men- 
tion it) that when the “ Frogs” of Aris- 
tophanes was put in rehearsal in the Greek 
theatre of the University of California it 
was found that the business of the play 
could not be properly arranged until the 
actors were taken off the stage itself and 
were permitted to mingle freely with the 
chorus in the orchestra. Mr. Cheney does 
give us a picture of the Greek theatre at 
Bradfield College, with its stage less than 
two feet above the orchestra and connected 
with it by five steps extending along its 
whole front. And I can testify that at the 
performance of “‘ Alcestis,’’ which I had 
the pleasure of attending, the action of 
the play was shown in the orchestra, the 
actors rarely venturing up to the shallow 
stage, which was thus made to serve as the 
house of Admetus; that is to say, merely 
as.a localized background. : 

Mr. Cheney is more fortunate in dealing 
with the outdoor theatres of the present 
than he is with those of the past. He lacks 
intimate acquaintance. with the .Greek 
drama, the mediaeval drama, and the Tu- 
dor drama, and we can feel that his in- 
terest in them is pérfunctory, whereas his 
interest in the more modern development of 
the drama sis ¢ t and con- 
tagious. As a result of this more sponta- 
neous liking for the latter-day experiments, 
his remarks in regard to them are far more 
acute and suggestive. He is shrewd in 
pointing -oyt that certain kinds;of play 
cannot be ‘performed to advantage in the 
open air. Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts,'’ for example, 
and all our other intimate and intense plays 
with highly concentrated action, seem to 
require the enforced attention imposed by 
the limiting walls and ceiling of 04 mod- 
ern playhouse. 

On the other hand, pieces less realistic, 
less direct, moré fanciful, may even gain 
by. transferal to the liberty of all outdoors. 
I have beheld *‘ As You Like It’’ at least 
a score of times, but I have never been 
present at any more enjoyable perform- 
ance’than that given a few years ago under 
the trees which then crossed their branches 
over the South Field of Columbia Uni- 
versity, wheré the School of Journalism 
* . now stands. Probably the ‘* Faithful Shep- 

herdess *’ of Fletcher and the ‘* Shoemak+ 

@r’s Holiday '’ of Dekker would lose noth- 

ing of their essential quality when pre- 

sented in one of the smaller outdoor thea- 
tres. Possibly the ‘‘ Romantics *’ of Ros- 
~ tand, the ‘ Péliéas and Mélisande'’’ of 
_ Maete » and the *' Prunella '’ of Gran- 
; ’ Barker might even profit by a re- 
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THE’ OPEN-AIR THEATRE | 


a 


“ing company: in ‘‘ Qedipus.’"’ Mr. Cheney 


might have qhoted- from Francisque 
Sarcey’s account of the unforgettable im- 
pression made on him when the Comédie 
Francaise gave its first performance in 
the Roman Theatre at Orange; and he 
would also have found much that would 
have been useful to him in Gasten Bois- 
sier’s enlightening essay on that mighty 
surviyal from the Roman rule in Gaul. 
The drama>was born out of doors, and 
the investigators into its ancestry tell us 
that the opera ballet of primitive man may 
have come into existence even before the 
acqiisition of articulate speech. "The song 
and dance and pantomime had been lifted 
into literature, and they had climbed to the 
topmost heights of poetry almost two thou- 
sand years before they were cribbed, cab- 
ined, and confined within walls and under 
a roof. Shakespeare and Lope de Vega 
wrote their plays for playhouses open to 


. the sky; and Corneille and Molié@re are the 


earliest modern dramatists. who worked 
for a theatre roofed and lighted and 
equipped with rudimentary scenery. If the 
outdoor theatre, of which Mr. Cheney is 
the enthusiastic prophet-and the conscien- 


tious exponent, succeeds in establishing it-_ 


self solidly and in winning the persistent 
approval of the public, perhaps it may in 
time ‘find its Sophocles and its Shake- 
speare. 
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By Charles Steizle. 
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The result of several years spent in mak- 
ing a first-hand, thoroughgoing study of 
the liquor question in all its aspects, Mr. 
Stelzle’s book is packed with important 
facts and persuasive argument all going to 
show that commercially the liquor business 
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‘discuss such questions as personal liberty 
and prohibition, srganized labor and the 4 
saloon, and tatation and compensation: 
As the result uf a study of more than a 
th d wtki in several different’ 
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Ae SARGAINS.—PAUL DE KOCK, 
yols., $22.50; ard Classics, 

vols. $32.50; Duruy’s..Romé, 16 vols; 
limi edition, .00; Catholic Encyclope- 
dia, 12 yols., ha’ rocco, ition 
$50.00 ; 's Queene, limited 
Cambridge edition, 2 yols., % Le 5,00 ; 
Bulw vols,, half mo ° 
$12.00 1 











LBVENTH gmetad ENCYCLOPARDIA 


olumes, ia paper, fu’ 
eer aay Ranationy, Foo! Arabian 5 
5 Niehts, Payne’ 's unab edition ‘(Letch- 
wate anak ft sert $3 von 
‘or su fe yolumes, 
$20.00. Courtiers and Fa tes of Royale* 
ty, unabridged edition, — Fo nay un 





pédia, 6 vols:, half morocco; ; Univer- Hist Fe 
— ee ae “ee - ver half m sani we phat ig ie Bence ae 
< er : 
lnttey a Hew. Rake i ae ee Dect Ehentore, Sf ecko eer Cee 
Be ee: Lane's Arabian Ni ms, | ker's sal History, (ewe sat 
os voce He woe ay ats or ape sand fllustrations), < vareees: ; ; 
Levant, $45. “Garnett's Uni neal tae $10.00... Library Origttal Sourves (ieeam 
ieee ae vote coe 00: Photo. that influenced civilization), yt ponte ts % 
morocee, $17.50. Over 200 sets and 100,000 


% vant, 
graphic History of the Civ ar, 10. vols. 
morocto, $15.00; The British Essayists 
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38 . vols., $10.00; RS nd Encyclopedia, 

13 vols., half morocco, $9.00. Catalogue 

paced "Dayis’ Bookstore, 36. Vesey, near 
urch., - 





2 gre nrc et SPECIALS.—_-NEW INTER- 
national ‘Encyclopedia,. second edition, 
thin paper, leather, 24 yvols., perfect con- 
be saps $115.00 ; ieneyelopas —— Britannica, 
11th edition, Cambridge 
full flexible sheep, 29 meg 
$150.00; the same, Handy issue, a 
per, ral polished Levant, good cond 
$03.00 Historians History of the World, 
25 vols., 


cloth. 
Ruskin, j2 ¥ on: 


Phone errr 
2448. Out-of-print books a specialty. 


PORTANT TO BOOK COLLECTORS.—IF 
those who have searched and in 





vain for books they desire te possess will 
write to us, gi particulars of those they 
want, it is more n probable tha 


P t we may 
have the identical work or works in stock, 
or may very shortly Gome eg gs mage Se or 
may know from where t 
cured. Customers incur no ability or oon 


ee of any kind a — us Fg, of 
the books they want. Inc., 
17 £. 334 8t., N.Y. Ci iv: 





MPLETE LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
We pay pee cash prices. Especially 
wanted: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Book 
of Knowledge, Harvard Alexander 
Hamilton a courses and fine books 


























: books in stock, all properly ar 
classified. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 and 7 ie 
Fourth Avenue. (Half block above Wana« 
maker's. ) Phone Stuyvesant 2550, 





WALKAN'S WEEKLY SPECIALS: CATH. 
oliec Encyelopedia, 16 bere vs ss Hb coor 
March's Theasau 


pin (published $16.00), oe oi 


ricana, 16 onteng.- = 
peu Folks Libr % aces 
co, $15.00. Moulton's 1 iia of terary 


Criticism, 8 vols., — $15.00. . Arabian 
Nights, Burton, 16 Denver reprint, 
of Benares Edition, published = _ ee 


ers only, perfect set, $75.00. 
bargains. We buy single volumes, 
braries. Phone Broad 3900, or 


Broadway. e 
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est cash prices paid for Autographs of 
all Famous People. Phone 6495 Murray 4 Hill. 
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ISTORY OF LONG iSLAND, BY BENJ, 
F. Thompson. we ised and 


imited edit Send oe 
THOMS & ERON, Inc., Publishers, John 
Street, New York. 





revi 
¥F. Werner. 





Apt. b Bright 
and lively- metnoirs of the English and 
French Courts and society ; attractive read- 
ing for the holiday season. Travel and 
Adventure, &c. Catalogue on. request. 








UMMER CATALOGUE OF RARE AND 
choice books (103 pp.) relating to 
Bae ans Extra [lustrated It ed 
sg Gard 2 Etc. 
Dutton. _& Co., Rare Book Room, 6a 


Fires Ave., New York City. 


















For SALE: COMPLETE.’FILE OF NEW 

York Times from July 24, 1914, to date, 
and issues of June 27-30, 1914; com- 
plete set of Times Mid-Week Pictorial. All . 
in excellent condition. A:“A. Thomas, Room 
1917, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 
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| ger AND 
other Presses; Dickens, Thackeray, eta 
Original. Parts. Rare Coloured 


Autographs, Catalogue on receipt of ad 
dress. Frank Hollings, ae Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, London, England. 


Avecens & MOTOR CYCLE —— 
me and Charts. Send stamp for Cat 
tttenes” “Knack of of Setiing.* 


- Chessmen & 
Franklin Book Shop, 125_E. toch St N. tor 


E. STECHERT & CO. (ALFRED HAF. 
ner), 151 W.-.25th St. Largest bse 
hand book store in America. Sets of perkk- 
_ odicals and books : Scientific, Lok kB amy 
eign and domestic. Over 200,000 val 
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. Robinson, 410 
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ae for large or small collec- 
ns of books; We are partic- 

ularly interested in nice sets. 
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or smail collections 
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Estimat 
Book Store, 61 
7391. 
OOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS, THOUSANDS 
of items. 


Catalogues free. R. Atkinson; 
97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hil, London, 
England. 
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value paid. Phone 3352 Beek 
F. Marks, 116 Nassau. St., N. 





IGHEST PRICES PAID FOR LAW 

Legislature, Old 
ks. tral 

Book Co., 93 Nassau Street. New York, 
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ports, Miscellaneous, ‘etc. Cae". 2m- 
porium, Milwaukee. 
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DEVITT-WILSON’S, 1 INC. 


80 Church St., Hudson Terminal, N.~Y. 
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the press. | H: 
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Marks, 116 Nassau S8t., New York City. 


HOICE, SCARCE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 
purchased and for sale. .Catalogues u 

request. . * 

man 8t., New York. Phone Cortlandt Pa 
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Scott’s Literary Bureau, Mail Order 1 ‘Depts 
101 Park Avenue, New York. 
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had at Abrahams Book Store, 145 4th Ay, 
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Srimanas NY, BOOKBINDERS 
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, West 32d Street. .- 
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Telation to the comfnunity, Government 
and law, its viewpoint on national and 
¢ivic issues, its share Im modern progress. 
and organized labor’s challenge to social- 
ism, the I. W. W., and Bolshevism. The 
gecond volume, to be called *‘ Labor and 
the Employer,’’ will include topics dealing 


** Labor in Europe and America,”’ pub- 
lished nearly ten years ago, and of many 
pamphiets on various phases of the labor 
question. - 
The first collection of miscellaneous 
short stories by William J. Locké™will be 
ed the middle of next month by the 
Lane Compazfy under the title, ‘“‘Far- 
Away Stories."’ 


“ Ireland’s Fight for Freedom,"’ by 
George Creel, is announced for immediate 
publication by the Harpers. 


.Arthur Train’s novel ‘*‘ The Earthquake”’ 
has been translated and published in 
France under the title ‘‘ L’Amerique et la 

_Becousse de la Guerre.”’ 


”“ The Education of Henry Adams" has 
Jed the list of nonfiction best sellers for the 
whole country in every month since Jan- 
uary. It received the Columbia University 
Pulitzer prize of $1,000 for the best biog- 
faphy published in the United States in 


Ellis Parker Butler will next Fall make 
a tour of the country, giving readings from 
his humorous works. 

Early next season Henry Holt & Co. will 
publish a new work by Romain Rolland, a 
romantic historical novel to be called ‘‘ Co- 
las Brugnon”’ and-scened in mediaeval 
Burgundy. 


The Harpers have sold translation rights 

- @f President Wilson’s ‘‘ The Life of George 

Washington’ to the Dutch publishing 

house of Rembrandt, who will publish it in 

Holland, and will also bring it out in a 
German translation for sale in Germany. 


G. F. Nicolai’s ‘‘ The Biology of War” 
has been translated and published in six 


languages, and the famous professor, after. 


four years of persecution by the German 
Government, has been reinstated in his 
Chair~of Physiology at the University of 
Berlin. 


Six thousand sets of Everyman's Cyclo- 
paedia were placed bythe War Library 
Service of the American Library Associa- 
tion in the libraries of camps, hospitals, 
warships, headquarters offices, and else- 
where, the compact form of the work mak- 
ing it suitable for such uses because of the 
Bpace conserved. 

At the end of this week the Century 
Company will publish a timely book on 
** Self-Government in the Philippines,’’ by 
Maximo M. Kalaw, who is said to base his 
plea for independence upon his presenta- 
tion of what pas been already achieved by 
the Filipinos in education, social and po- 
Utical development and in industry. 

For publication this week the Century 
Company announces ‘‘ Inventions of the 
Great War,’’ by A. Russell Bond, manag- 
ing editor of The Scientific American; 
** What Is America?’ by Edward Als- 
worth Ross; ‘‘ The Politics of Industry,”’ 
by Glenn Frank, and ‘‘ Textbook of Ap- 
plied Aeronautical Engineering,” by Henry 
Wodehouse. < a 

Percy MacKaye and Harry Barnhart, 
the successful leader of community sing- 
ing, are working out plans to have the 
great outdoor singing crowds of eight to 
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The Book of the National Parks 


By Robert Sterling Yard = s_—— | 
ri ty “ge #E + 
perk ta basios th ths Yolomite in Calitvenia, Here ie ext in. 

i sentimental 


valuable book for tourist, motorist or camper—not a mere 





The Way of the Eagle 
By Maj. Chas. J. Biddle 
NE of the most vivid records 


French Foreign Legion before we 
entered. the war, and finished 
} the war as a Major and one of 
America’s leading aces. There 
shine through these pages the — 
qualities one likes to think of as 
most American. 

$2.50 


00 “welt 














La Bodega 
(The Fruit of the Vine 
An intense and brilliant picture of the effect upon the workers of 
Spain of the national traffic in wine. Through a story of love and 
struggle, jealousy and vengeance, we see in a sympathetic light the 
lives both of the peasantry of the vineyards; and the town workers in 
the factories. The book throbs witimthe stirring of the modern spirit 
of unrest and aspiration. It is rich in color and-is generally rated as 
one of the best works by the most intensely vigorous end vitalizing 
VICENTE BLASCO ‘IBANEZ 


Author of Blood and Sand, The Four Horsemen 


of the Apocalypse, The Shadow of the Cathedral, 
all now ready and Mare Nostrum, ready Aug. 1. 


If your béokseller cannot supply you, order direct from the publishers. 
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.| MULTIPLEXHAMMOND 
Standard “Writing Machine” 
Many Typewriters in One! 
THO STYLES OF TYPE, or 
teo to five different 
tengueges,. Carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
“JUST TURN THE KNOB" 
and change instantly 
from Roman Type, to 


: fltalées, Miniet 
“Full of anecdotes, Sects strut Menatunel 
bubbling with humor, | Zorvipt Sype, or from Bn-~ 
thrilling with_ heroic glish to Greek, Russian, | 


action, and_ movi pa- French, etc. 
thetic.” —New ‘York Times Write todsy fer, eREB BOOKLET 
THE 
War ROMANCE 
OF THE 


SALVATIONARMY 
~ By 


























A History | 
of the Jews 


By PAUL GOODMAN 

One of-the most on oe oe 
death. “traordinary stories in world is 
BOOK HAS i the history of the struggle for life 
and light of this ancient and 
N."—NEW YORK TIMES. ios poonte. apron = 
30 illustrations, $1.50 net mended in the Menorah Bulletin. © 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES —, Cloth, $1.50 net, postage entra. — 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY E. P, Dutton & Co.,681 Sth chi 
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